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LUKE xxii. 27. J am among you as he that serveth. 


There is a somewhat assertive school of Biblical 
critics at the present day who are so carried away 
by what they call the eschatological view of the 
Person of Christ that they cannot see anything else 
in the Gospels. They tell us that our Lord expected 
the immediate coming of the Kingdom; that He 
was not concerned in any way with our earthly life ; 
that He neither founded the Church nor had any 
conception of its growth and development; that 
therefore He never taught any principles of conduct 
of eternal validity, but gave merely certain provi- 
sional rules such as might be suitable for a world 
which was in a few weeks or months or years to pass 
away. 

I think that any one who cares to study his New 
Testament, and in particular the first three Gospels, 
will feel how superficial such an interpretation is. 
Had they been what has just been described, surely 
these documents would not have been the inspirers 
and teachers of a higher morality for the world. It 
would not have been possible for age after age in 
the Christian Church down to the present day to 
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have drawn its lessons from them, and for each age 
to find something fresh. 

It is true, indeed, that the Gospels give us few 
rules of conduct, or discipline, or Church organisa- 
tion, or even doctrine ; they give us instead principles 
—principles which are taught in the language and 
thought of the time, which arise naturally out of the 
conditions under which they were given to the world, 
but are always capable of newer interpretation as 
time goes on. So far from this absence of direct 
rule implying the temporary character of the Chris- 
tian morality, it implies its universality. For human 
nature must change, the conditions of human society 
vary ; but the eternal principles of morality and the 
lessons that the Gospels give are ever fresh, to be 
interpreted as each successive generation demands. 

And is not this in particular true of such passages 
as this from which my text is taken? Is it unreal 
to find a providential insight into the needs of the 
Church and of humanity? Out of quite ordinary 
incidents a fundamental rule of conduct is evolved. 
There were discussions amongst the Apostles about 
precedence and privilege ; “‘ And Jesus called them 
unto Him and saith unto them: Ye know that they 
which are accounted to rule over the Gentiles lord it 
over them, and their great ones exercise authority 
over them ; but it is not so among you ; but whoso- 
ever would become great among you shall be your 
minister, and whosoever of you will be the chiefest 
shall be servant of all. For verily the Son of Man 
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came not to be ministered unto but to minister, and 
to give His life a ransom for many.” 

So the fundamental rule of conduct in relation to 
our fellow-men should not be to strive for position 
or precedence, but only for service. Our service 
must be one even unto death; and of that we have 
an example in Him who thought His equality with 
God nothing to grasp at, but laid His privileges aside 
and became man, and humbled Himself even to 
death, the death on the cross, for the sake of man- 
kind. Anyone who can read with the eye—I will 
not say of faith, but of ordinary insight—surely will 
feel that out of the trivial incident of the time of our 
Lord, with that sure touch which some may call 
genius, but others would call divinity, extracts a 
great universal rule of human conduct. 

I propose to speak of service, of its glory and its 
consolation, as a great lesson we have been learning. 


L 

Consider first how this conception of service has 
impressed itself on the whole traditional language of 
life. We speak habitually not so much of “ being a 
soldier,” but of “ serving in the army.” A man goes 
forth to serve his King and country. Jf we turn to 
the clergy, we find that the most universal and the 
most traditional name which is used of them, that 
which goes back to the New Testament and has 
persisted through all Christian history, is that of 
“ minister.” And even the Bishop of Rome pays 
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homage to this principle when he describes himself 
as “ Servus servorum Dei.” Or we turn to politics, 
and we find that the highest position that a man can 
attain in this country is only that of “ First Servant” 
—Prime Minister—of his King and his country. 
And in the Bidding Prayer of our University we pray 
always that there may be a due supply of fit persons 
for the service of God in Church and State. 


Ih 

Service, then, our common language represents 
as the right and principle of our life. Service, too, 
is the touchstone by which we can judge whether 
any section of the community is healthy and sound. 

Let us turn first to the Church and to the Chris- 
tian clergy. It is difficult not to feel a clear insight 
into the needs of the future in these words of our 
Lord ; for is there any greater rock upon which the 
Christian Church, and ecclesiastics of many schools 
of thought, have been wrecked more certainly than 
this of the substitution of a desire for dominance for 
a desire for service? Whether it be the medizval 
Church, or the Puritan divine, or the narrow Angli- 
can, or the political Nouconformist, at once we feel 
that they have failed in their mission, and that there 
is error in their motive, when they put the privilege 
or dominant position of the religious society with 
which they are associated in the place of the fulfil- 
ment of their obligation of service. The Church ex- 
ists for the service of mankind, and if only the whole 
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mind and the first thought of every minister of reli- 
gion could be devoted, in whatever way it may be 
possible for him or with whatever means he pos- 
sesses, to the service of his fellow human beings, the 
ecclesiastical problems which trouble us so much 
would be solved. 

Or could a better example be given than by 
the condition of the world at the present time? 
We have spoken of the ideal of the soldier as one 
who serves his King and country. What is true of 
the individual soldier is true of the whole military 
machine; and is not the principle that we feel is 
troubling Europe now, and that against which we 
have to fight with all the force in our power, just 
that—that the military machine is attempting to 
dominate a country and the world? 

Or is there any better touchstone for a healthy 
state of politics? Unconsciously perhaps, in our 
thoughts about our politicians, in our conversation 
with one another, in that continual testing and trying 
which we apply to our contemporaries, or in our 
judgment of the distinguished and prominent men of 
the past, this is the question we ask: Was their 
dominating motive the service of their country ? 
Even if that were the ideal with which they started, 
did they allow the insidious temptations of life, of 
power, of party advantage, of personal aggrandise- 
ment or wealth, to overpower the original purity of 
their aim? By that standard we judge. We recog- 
nise that there may be a noble ambition in man; we 
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recognise that when he strives for a place of pre- 
eminence he may be aiming at something which is 
worthy ; but always there must be the service of his 
country as a fundamental motive, and we may be 
sure that there will be a crisis in his life when he 
may have to decide whether to take the course which 
seems most detrimental to his own interests because 
it is the right thing for him todo. Has he the moral 
rectitude to subordinate his own personal aim to the 
good of his country? It is the highest sacrifice that 
we can ask a man of his type of character to make, 
for there must be in him some of the love of exer- 
cising power on a large scale which is the natural 
characteristic of the great politician ; that love may 
be a worthy one if it is always subordinated to the 
greater aim. 

And we may apply the same principle to more 
modern phases of life. There is no one in the pre- 
sent day who wields a greater power for good or for 
evil than the journalist. He influences, in a very 
wide area, public opinion; he has a wide field of 
service for instructing, informing and guiding his 
fellow-countrymen ; he has sources of information 
and means of using them; and there will inevitably 
be an immense temptation to seek to dominate rather 
than honestly to guide public opinion. There again 
is the touchstone by which we judge him. 

And, strange as it may seem, it is to another and 
very different sphere of public life that we have to 
apply the same principle. A hundred years ago who 
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would have thought of Labour as anything but a ser- 
vant? The labourer is the servant of his master and 
the servant of his country. But labour has now 
been organised, has acquired power; Labour can 
speak with authority and is subject to the same temp- 
tation of substituting dominance for the service of 
the country. It would seek its own rights, even if 
detrimental to the public good. It would try to 
have a policy of its own separate from the policy of 
the nation ; its leaders would think of their position 
instead of their duty. Labour too must apply the 
same touchstone of conduct—are they prepared to 
fulfil their proper function for the service of the 
country ? 
Such is the touchstone of service. 
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And how great the glory and the joy of service ! 
To-day we read in chapel the beginning of that great 
roll of the servants of God which Jesus the son of 
Sirach wrote, celebrating the great men of his coun- 
try. The ancient Hebrews had their service to ren- 
der. Great and small, they gave it. Some of them 
have been honoured in their generation ; many have 
left no memorial; but their works remain, and the 
service that they have rendered, not only to their 
own people, but to the common cause of humanity. 
So on All Saints’ Day we are reminded of the great 
roll of Christian saints who in all times and in all 
ages have served their God aqd their fellow-men 
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truly ; so too we are reminded of the great roll of 
those who in every nation and age have worked 
truly for the good of humanity. 

And is not this the lesson that millions of men 
and women in this country are now learning? From 
the assiduous promotion of their own career, from a 
life of self-aggrandisement, from the pursuit of plea- 
sure, the great call has summoned them to the ser- 
vice of country and of humanity. They have obeyed 
the call; they have felt the inspiration; they have 
gone forth to do their duty ; they would be servants 
in a great cause as their Master was; they will be 
servants even unto death. 

And so to-day, side by side with the long roll of 
the past, we commemorate those of our own body 
who have gone out from every section of the College 
to play their part: Anderson, Asquith, Cunliffe, 
Hulton, Radcliffe of our Fellows; of Bible Clerks, 
past and present, Bat¢s and Neale; our College ser- 
vants, Heath and Walker. 

And each one of us, too, has those connected 
with himself whose glory he would celebrate. Have 
we not seen them go out in the radiant keenness of 
their young life? But a few years ago they were 
children, we were playing with them ; in time as old 
age came on, we centred our hopes for the future. 
We thought they might shine in the State, at the bar, 
in whatever profession it might be. But the call to 
service came, and they have won a higher promotion ; 
and though we mourn our loss we rejoice in their 
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glory. For they are added to the great roll of those 
who have served truly. Their glory shall not be 
blotted out; their name liveth for evermore. The 
people will tell of their praise. 


IV: 

And there is the consolation of service. It is not 
only that, in the midst of perplexity or uncertainty 
or loss or suffering, every wise man knows that he 
will gain the greatest consolation and relief by loy- 
ally, fully and boldly carrying out his service—the 
service that he is called to, whatever it may be and 
whatever it may cost him. But it is that surely this 
great exhibition of service witnesses, in a way that 
nothing else can, to the spiritual character of the 
human race. What is the fundamental question that 
we ask ourselves? It is whether man is a spiritual 
being, and here we have a great exhibition that the 
human race is bound together by subtle ties, which 
make the glory of service for others something which 
overpowers any prospect of immediate advantage or 
personal gain, and which makes men ready and will- 
ing even to lay down their lives. Men are thus united 
on earth with all those too who, in a true and holy 
spirit, have laid down their lives in whatever cause, 
by a great spiritual bond of unity, by the spirit of 
Service. We, living here, enjoy what their service 
has won for us. ‘The world that we live in has been 
built up and created by the service of thousands of 
generations. The life of our country now depends 
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upon the service of those who have been ready to 
give everything. That is surely a bond of spiritual 
union. And the Christian doctrine of the Commu- 
nion of Saints, which would bind those who have 
gone before, and ourselves, in one great fellowship, 
is the expression of this service. 

And this it is which gives meaning to our Com- 
munion. We believe that we are all, as Christians, 
joined in unity with Christ, and that unity in Christ 
is a unity with all our fellows here, and those who 
have gone before. As we kneel at the altar we re- 
new each time our communion with those who are 
departed in Christ. We feel that we are of one fel- 
lowship with them, that there is a spiritual life which 
we share, and the guarantee of that fellowship is 
the triumph of the spiritual even on earth. If there 
are and undoubtedly there are, a multitude of men and 
women, of every class and station, who however im- 
perfect their aspirations, however limited their out- 
look, however inadequate their lives, have in obedi- 
ence to a sense of duty, the call of patriotism, a feel- 
ing of honour, been ready to sacrifice their lives, it 
means the triumph of the spiritual over the material 
and utilitarian, it means the renewal continuously by 
humanity of the sufferings of Christ, it is the pledge 
of our union with Him. We share His spfferings 
and we share His glory for His sufferings are His 
glory, and our union with Him, now and hereafter, 
means the most complete satisfaction of all our 
highest aspirations. 
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